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EARNESTNESS. 


The hurry of the times affects us so, 
In this swiit, rushing hour, we crowd, 
we press 
And thrust 
we go 
We do not 
stress 
Upon that good, 
eurnestness. 
In our impetuous haste, could we but 


each other backward; as 


pause to lay sufficient 


strong, true word, 


know 
Its full, deep meaning, its vast import; 
oh, 
Then might we grasp the secret of 
success. 
In that receding age, when men were 
great, 
The bone and sinew of their purpose 
lay 


In that one word. God loves an earn- 
est soul— 
Too earnest 
late 
It leaves the spent horde breathless by 
the way, 
And stands serene, triumphant, at 
the goal. 


to be eager. Soon 


—Selected. 





THE OREGON CAMPAIGN. 


Three “‘society’’ women have sent the 
following letter to a member of the 
leading business firms of Portland: 


“One of the serious objections to the 
adoption of the woman _ suffrage 
“umendment at the June election is the 
injury which it would undoubtedly 
bring to the business interests of the 
State. In connection with the initia- 
tive and referendum, it would result 
in much fad legislation. Its adoption 
would alarm the cautious investor, and 
would discourage the construction of 
new lines of railway and other enter- 
prises which promise much for the 
prosperity of the State. For these rea- 
sons the Oregon State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women invites an expression from the 
business interests of the city of Vort- 
land in opposition to the proposed 
amendment. For this purpose our rep- 
resentative will call upon your house 
within a few days, and we write you 
to request you to join with other busi- 
ness houses of the city in a_ public 
statement of the attitude of the busi- 
ness interests of the State on this sub- 
ject. We believe such a statement will 
be of the greatest value in the cam- 
paign against the amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
“Oregon State Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women. 
(Signed) 
“Mrs. Charles F. Beebe, 
“Mrs. Gustay Simon, 
“Mrs. C. H. Lewis.” 
This letter, predicting that equal suf- 





or 
| . . 
| day afternoon at a crowded meeting of 








frage “would discourage the construc- | 


tion of new lines of railway,’ was sent 
out last Saturday. On Sunday the Ore- 
gon Journal, under large headlines: 
“IDAHO SCENE OF ACTIVE 
WORK—THREE IMPORTANT RAIL- 


ROAD PROJECTS UNDER WAY IN 
THAT STATE.” 
announced that in Idaho “an era of 


railroad building unprecedented in that | 


bast of the country has begun.” And 
Idaho has extended equal suffrage to 
its women. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw addressed a 
largely-attended meeting of the Forum 
in Portland on Sunday evening. Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway presided. Mrs. 
Duniway referred humorously to F. E. 
Reed, the young lawyer, who, after be- 
ing defeated for office, now announces 
that he has been “engaged” to lead the 
anti-suffrage campaign. She com- 
pared him to the boy who had fought 
another boy and been thrashed, and 
after retreating to a safe distance, ex- 
claimed: “‘Well, any way, if I can’t 
whip you, I can make faces at your 
sister!” 

Miss Shaw said it was generally be- 
hieved that the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road was behind the opposition to equal 
suffrage, and that it had inspired the 
letter of the three society ladies. The 
Southern Pacific just now is openly 
fighting to keep new railroads from 
entering Portland. It is the success of 
the enemies of equal suffrage, not of 
its friends, that would “discourage the 
construction of new lines of railway.” 

Miss Shaw also called attention to 
the disparaging allusion to the initia- 
tive and re’erendum in the letter of the 
three ladies. The great corporations 
of Oregon are bent on getting rid of 
the initiative and referendum, and 
have already tried unsuccessfully to 
do so by urging Oregon to hold a con- 
stitutional convention and adopt a 
brand-new constitution, from which it 
is hoped that the initiative and refer- 
endum can be eliminated. Miss Shaw 
said, in substance: 

“The Southern Pacific is opposed to 
equal suffrage for the same reason that 
it is opposed to the initiative and ref- 
erendum, because it is easier for cor- 
porate wealth to control a Legislature 
than to control the votes of the men of 
Oregon, and easier for it to control the 
votes of half the people than it would 
be to control those of the whole people. 
The corporations object to anything 
that would give more power to the 
people.” This remark was warmly ap- 
plauded. 


Miss Shaw had spoken the same Sun- 
the Portland Y. M. C. A. After her 
address of fifteen minutes, the ques- 
tion was thrown open to the house, and 
there were a large number of short 
speeches, pro and con—mostly pro. No 
vote was taken, but the majority evi- 
dently favored equal suffrage. An es- 
pecially effective speech was made by 
S. J. Donaldson, who formerly repre- 
sented Lincoln county in the Idaho 
Legislature. In answer to the predic- 
tions that “the best women would not 
vote,” etc., he said that in his county 
of Idaho almost every woman voted, 
and that when any one had lived in an 
equal suffrage State long enough to 
get used to it, such objections and pro- 
phecies of evil as some of the members 
had indulged in that afternoon seemed 
utterly absurd. The chairman of the 
meeting, in his summing up, said: 
“Two things are certain: All the forces 
of vice in this city, and all the large 
corporations are opposed to equal suf- 
frage, while most of the churches are 
in favor of it.” 





“Miss Shaw spoke last Friday at a 
Republican rally at Sellwood, on Sat- 
urday before the Grangers at Univer- 
sity Park; on Sunday at the two meet- 
ings just described, on Monday after- 
noon and evening at Oswego; on Wed- 
nesday before the Women Physicians’ 
Association in Portland. Today (May 


11) she is to speak twice at Astoria, | 
Both | 


and tomorrow twice at Seaside. 
these last are suffrage conventions. 


Miss Gordon keeps on addressing on | 


an average three or four meetings a 
day in Portland. The other day she 
put in the morning on literature work. 
She addressed two parlor meeti: 
and three labor 
the same evening. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
rado has arrived to strengthen t! 
equal suffrage forces. On May 7 she 
addressed the Woman’s Relief Corps 


£s i 


the afternoon, union 
on 
of Colo- 


e 


and the G. A. R. at Oregon City in the 
afternoon, and was given a reception. 
The Portland Telegram said: 

“Several hundred women and a 
goodly array of war veterans and their 
wives are in attendance at the brilliant 
Bradford reception at the Latourette 
residence on the bluff.” 

In the evening she spoke in the 
Presbyterian church to a large audi- 
ence on “What Equal Suffrage Has 
Done for Colorado.” 


The meeting of the Oregon FE. S. A. 
at Mrs. Mallory’s last Saturday, had 
an unusually large attendance. Twelve 
new members joined. The president, 
Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, reported that 
she had collected $73 toward the ex- 
penses of postage in sending out liter- 
ature. Dr. Luema Johnson read the 
secretary’s report. Mrs. Duniway re- 
ported that she had addressed the 
Multnomah County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and had pointed out to them how 
the low wages of disfranchis«ed women 
injured both male and female teachers. 
(By the way, the “Oregon Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” has committed a 
mistake in tactics by sending out un- 
der its official imprint a document de- 
fending the unequal wages of women 
teachers on the ground o° “the tem- 
porary and intermittent character of 
their work, and the disability resulting 
from a less degree of physical vital- 
ity.’’) 

Mrs. Duniway, who never forgets to 
put in a good word for suffrage in, 
speaking at any sort of gathering, had 
also béen asked to say something at a 
meeting of the Tuesday Afternoon 
Club, which had had a Shakespeare 
program, and she reminded her hear- 
ers that of Shakespeare’s many female 
characters some were good and others 
bad, but not one was a fool. 

The Oregon E. 8. A. has challenged 
the Antis to a public debate. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they will ac- 
cept. 


Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer and the pres- 
ent writer devote themselves to press 
work and do a little public speaking at 
times to fill in gap. It is a pleas- 
|}ure to be associated with a woman so 
| exceptionally 
as Mrs. Boyer. 
in fine shape. 


a 


capable and systematic 


She has the press work 


This letter touches upon only a smali 
fraction of the suffrage work going on 





|in Oregon. Laura Clay, Mary N. Chase, | 


| Laura Gregg, Gail Laughlin, Clara B. 
| Colby, Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Harford, 
Mr. and Mrs. Irons, and other workers, 
are out in different parts of the State, 
laboring diligently, and to judge by 
the press reports, having good success. 

The friendly attitude of the press 
throughout the State is marked and is 
a highly encouraging sign. The Ore- 
gonian, strongly hostile when the ques- 
tion was submitted six years ago, is 
now holding itself neutral. The two 
Portland evening papers, the Oregon 
Journal and the Telegram (the evening 
edition of the Oregonian), have not 
taken sides editorially, but they admit 
communications on both sides, and the 
editors say they are almost swamped 
with the letters in favor of the amend- 
ment which pour in upon them from all 
parts of the State. The Anti letters are 
almost always anonymous, while the 
men and women who favor equal suf- 
frage are generally willing to 
put their names to their senti- 
ments. Some of the most highly 
respected citizens of Oregon are ap- 
pealing to the voters, through the 
press, to support the amendment. The 
Antis have paid for running plate mat- 
ter in a number of papers, but most of 








it is pretty poor stuff, full of gross mis- 


| statements, and anonymous, of course 


The suffrage headquarters are a busy 
Here is a large force of volun- 
| teer workers, helping the officers to di- 


scene, 


rect and fold and stamp and send out 
at literature. Type- 


writers are clicking busily, dictation is 


er quantities of 


being taken down in short-hand, call 


ers are being entertained, newspaper 


are cut and pasted, letter 


out, 


clippings 
routes laid 
and 


written, reporters in- 


terviewed, councils of war held! 


- . . . > 
| her husband, is eminently fitted 


with women from all parts of the city 
and State. 

At noon, somebody appears with a 
basket of sandwiches, strawberries and 
other good things; for the Portland 
women hospitably provide refresh- 
ments for the National workers. Dr. 
Abbie C. French, Mrs. Henry Waldo 
Coe, Dr. Annie Jeffreys and Dr. 
Thompson send in all sorts of delecta- 
ble viands, and then for an hour work 
is thrown aside and the air scintillates 
with fun while the eatables are dis- 
cussed. 





Everybody thinks that we are going | 
to win in June, but we mean to leave | 
no stone unturned. We have the jus- | 
tice, the facts, the arguments, and the 
common sense of the question on our 
side. We have also the public senti-| 
ment, if appearances may be trusted, 
and if the judgment of the most intel- 
ligent men and women of Oregon in 
regard to probabilities is correct. The 
one point where the adversary has the | 
advantage is in the power of the purse. | 
There is unlimited money on the other | 


side, and our campaign tunds are run- | 
ning low. If any one wishes to help! 
the most hopeful fight for equal rights 
that has been waged for many years, | 
let him or her send a contribution f r | 
the Oregon campaign to Mrs. Harrie 
Taylor Upton at Warren, Ohio, and | 
send it now. We are trying to econo- | 
mize in every way, but the inevitable | 
expenses are large, the biil for postage | 
alone running up into the thousands. 
Now is the time to help toward the 
realization of Miss Anthony’s dying | 
wish, that Oregon should become the 
fifth free State. It can be done if we 
have “the sinews of war.” 


A. S. B. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


——o 


All women ministers who intend to 





be in Boston anniversary week are re- 
quested by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, secre- 
tary of Women Ministers’ Conference, 
to send their addresses at once to hir 
at Gloucester, Mass., so that a meeting 
may be arranged if possible. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Izetta George, secretary of the 
Associated Charities, is in charge of 
the relief work in San Francisco for 
Denver and Co‘orado, as the represen- 
tative of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mrs. Annie G. Murray has been re- 
appointed by Mayor Vitzgerald a trus- 
tee of the Children’s Institutions De- 
partment of Boston. Mrs. Murray has 
served upon the board of children’s 
trustees since 1899, and has borne a 
goodly share in the many reforms in- 
stituted by the board for the benefit of 
dependent, defective and delinquent 
children. 

Miss Grace M. Varcoe, who is now 
in New York, has crossed the Atlantic 
twenty-one times as the agent of 


rd 


an 
English diamond concern, and on each 
trip she has carried with her gems val- 
ued at from $150,000 to $300,000. Miss 
Varcoe is snid to be an expert lapidar- 
ist. She has traveled in all the princi- 
pal cities in this country, Canada and 
Europe. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell with whcse 
pose” of Standard Oil metheds all are 
familiar, with 
cured through investigations and detec- 


“ox- 


is credited having se- 
tives a map, showing the entire pipe- 
line from the Kansas fields to the re- 
fineries at Bayonne, N. J. This is the 
first complete and accurate map made, 
it 
before the Chicago hearing of the In- 


is claimed, and it is to be brought 
ter-Stute Commerce Commission. 

Mme. du yast, the marvellous 
aeronaut, has now dropped balloons 
and motor boats and taken to an Arab 
steed. She rode into the Spanish camp 
at Melilla in Morocco the other day, 
escorted by a sheik and a contingent of 
soldiers. Where she will appear next 
and on or in what remains to be seen, 
but it will disappoint admirers of her 
daring exploits if she doesn’t think up 
something astonishing to do. 

Mrs. Mary Anne Cooper, who is still 
living in London at the age of 9), with 
faculties unimpaired, is said to be the 
original of Dickens’s “Little Dorrit.” 


As Mary Anne Mitton, she was a 
playmate of Dickens and_ his sister, 
land he always called her “Dorrit.” 


At Wheeling, W. Va., May 9, the an- 


nual meeting of the State Federation 
of Labor granted an audience to Mrs. 
M. Anna Hall and Mrs. George Ik. 


Wheat, as leaders in the woman's suf- 
frage movement in this State. Mrs. 
Hall and Mrs. Wheat thanked the body 
for its courtesy and extended greetings | 
from the State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and offered the good offices of 
the association to further the interests 
of labor. The National Federation has | 
declared itself in favor of woman’s suf- | 


frage. 








In addition to the child labor law, 
several other laws in behalf of social | 
betterment were enacted by the recent} 
session of the Maryland Legislature. | 
Among these are laws providing for| 
a census of physically and mentally de-| 
fective children, and a thorough inves-| 
tigation of the needs of the adult blind, | 
also providing a commission to study 
the operation of the indeterminate sen- 
tence and reformatory methods for 
criminals. | 
It is stated that Mme. Curie willsuc- | 
ceed her husband as professor of sige-| 
ics in the Sorbonne at Paris. That | 
chair was specially created for M. Cu- 
rie two years ago, and his wife was 
appointed his chief laboratory assist- 





ant. Mme. Curie, by reason both o! 
her own solid scientific attainments 
jand her familiarity with the work o 


1 to su 


that brilliant scientist in the dis-| 


ceed 

tinguished position which he held. Th 

results of the joint researches of 
Pierre and Marie Curie were published 
under the nan Curie,” so that ne 

one really knows whose t! lief repu 

if +] ich is ¢o noniy be 
lieved that Mrs. Curie had the greate: 

share in finding radium; but the Acad- 
emy of Sciences awarded the notable 
prizes to both husband and wife. 


| Dickens. 


| She was 


Many points of the story are said to 
be taken from her family history. The 
of 
were his 
he often 


enthusiastically 
“We 
friends and 
brought read 
‘Lnere never was such ” man—so gen- 
tie, kindly and clever.’ 

Mrs. Alice M. Ruble, one of the best- 
known women of Denver, who also en- 
joyed the distinction having been 
one .of the first women legislators in 
the United States, died recently aftcr 
an illness extending years. 
Mrs. Ruble had lived in Denver for the 


aged lady speaks 
She says 
all his life, 
manuscripts to 


to wus. 


of 


over two 


| last thirty-two years. During that time 


she held several offices in the Woman’s 
Club, 
board of the 


and also acted on the executive 
Industrial S hco’. 

the Democratic 
ticket to the Legislature in 1903, and 
served one term, taking an active in- 
in all that to the 
State’s welfare. 

Miss Alice Peel of Chicago makes 2 
business of managing luncheons, teas, 
dinners and receptions for patrons who 
prefer her to a professional caterer. 
Instead of taking with her the usual 
load of table appurtenances, floral dec- 
orations, etc., Miss Peel uses what she 
finds in the house, the china, glass- 
ware, family silver, etc. Neither does 
she confine her attentions to the din- 
ing-room. She surveys the other rooms 
that will be called into use, dusts, ar- 
ranges, takes away superfluous chairs, 
if the function is to be a reception, or 


Girls’ 


elected on 


terest pertained 


| supplies more if it is to be a luncheon, 


lecture or musical. The lower part of 
the house as she would have it, Miss 
Peel next the dressing-rooms, 
sees that the pin cushions are stocked, 
that brushes, etc., are in readiness, in 
attends to every detail. Iler 
family silver is pleas- 


visits 


short, 
method in using 
ing to the hostess, who has heretofore 
winced at the doubtful ware brought 
» enterer, and the security fe’t in 
l's arrangements is very grati- 
+ 


‘Liss l’e 
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A BOOM FOR OREGON. 

One of the most striking effects of 
equal suffrage for women in the States 
where it exists is the extraordinary 
growth of population and material 
prosperity which has resulted. In 
Idaho women yote, and within a week 
we have been told that several new 
lines of railroad are about to be con- 
structed. Wyoming granted equal suf- 
frage to women with less than 9000 
inhabitants; today it has over 150,- 
000. Wyoming, Colorado and Idaho 
combined had only 247,726 inhabitants 
in 1880; today, with woman suffrage, 
they number more than a_ million. 
Many people in the East and Middle 
West are annually driven by the ad- 
vancing wave of immigration to make 
their homes farther west. In their 
ehoice of residence they are attracted 
by the fact that equal suffrage has 
been adopted. That speaks well for 
the liberality and chivalry of the men, 
and for the intelligence and public 
spirit of the women. A decadent com- 
munity has no use for a movement 
to enlarge liberty and promote free 
institutions. When people read that 
eight per cent. of the voters at the 
last State election have demanded and 
secured by the initiative and referen- 
dum the submission of a suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment next June, they 
are saying: “Why is not Oregon the 
best of all States in which to make our 
homes and bring up our children?’ If 
the equal suffrage amendment is car- 
ried next month, it will be worth mil- 
lions of dollars to the State within 
the next five years in the increased 
number and quality of immigrants and 
increased value of real estate that will 
result. 

Attention at this time is turned, as 
never before, to the Pacific slope. The 
annexation of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines has already created a growing 
commerce with the United States. The 
regeneration of China under the civ- 
ilizing example of victorious Japan 
will give Oregon farmers and lumber- 
men new markets for their products 
among the swarming millions of the 
Orient. Even the disaster that has 
befallen San Francisco will create an 
additional demand. Portland, Maine, 
has grown rich on West India com- 
merce. Why should not Portland, 
Oregon, grow richer on her East India 
connections, with a free exchange of 
her staples for sugar, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, hemp, rice and spices? 

The possibilities of Portland are not 
yet fully appreciated. San Francisco 
on the south, Seattle and Tacoma on 
the north have been more extensively 
advertised, and have achieved a wider 
notoriety. Yet the intermediate locality 
in the Columbia river valley may prove 
in the long run more available. New 
York, on the Hudson river, was once 
a smaller city than Boston or Phila- 
delphia, yet it has surpassed them 
both. The soil and climate of Oregon 
give Portland great advantages. Free 
from drought and dust, blessed with 
an equable temperature at all seasons, 
it is capable.of supporting a great 
farming population, and Portland, as 
its business and social centre, may yet 
become the metropolis of the Pacific 
coast. 

Oregon is exceptionally fortunate in 
the quality of its people. They have 
not been suddenly drawn to it by the 
greed of precious metals or the excite- 
ment of speculation. Its early  set- 
tlers, like the Scotts and the Duni- 
ways, were adventurous pioneers who 
preceded the introduction of railroads. 
These men and women crossed the 
desolate plains and mountain ranges in 
wagons with ox teams, rifle in hand, 
guarding their families and live stock 
against hostile Indians. Their worth 





has been shown by the ability of their | 
public men and aspiirng women, and | 
by the superior merit of their news- | 


papers. 
These advantages of Oregon are he- 

ing talked over today in hundreds of 

families east of the Missouri river. 





These people are about to decide 
whether their future homes shall be 
in Kansas, or Nebraska, or Minnesota, 
or the Dakotas, or whether they shall 
cross the Rockies. And if the latter, 
whether Oalifornia or Oregon, or 
Washington or British Columbia shall 
be their destination. If the Oregon 


amendment succeeds next June, the 
popular choice will be Oregon. 
H. B. B. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 





The club women of Detroit, Mich., 
are rejoicing over the appropriation by 
the city council of $20,000 to establish 
free public baths. This appropriation 
marks the happy culmination of two 
years of united effort on the part of 
the women’s clubs led by Mrs. James 
Arthur, president of the Detroit Equal! 
Suffrage Club. Mrs. Arthur inter- 
viewed city officials, and wrote hun- 
dreds of letters to private individuals 
and to the press, describing the need 
for bathing factlities among the poor. 
She showed that Detroit was very 
much behind other cities in this re- 
spect, and enlisted the club women, the 
clergy, the board of health, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the mayor, the al- 
dermen, and other public-spirited citi- 
zens in behalf of the enterprise. 

The reports submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s League of 
New Orleans told of much work ac- 
complished during the League’s first 
year of existence. It took an active 
part in the sanitary campaign last 
summer against yellow fever, co-opera- 
ted with the Educational Association 
in behalf of compulsory education and 
worked for better conditions in stores 
and factories. In one factory many 
improvements have been made and 
its manager has asked the co-operation 
of the Woman’s League to make it a 
place to which any girl or woman can 
come and work without any danger of 
either physical or moral detriment. 
The League has prepared a housing 
ordinance which is now before the 
city council and has endorsed the ef- 
forts of the Era Club to secure an 
amendment to the State Constitution, 
which prohibits women holding any 
political office. The Era Club is anx- 
ious that a woman factory inspector 
shall be appointed, but according to 
the Constitution, a woman would be 
ineligible because she is not a qualified 
elector. 

F. M. A. 





SCHOOL ELECTION IN DENVER. 





An election was held in Denver, Col., 
on May 11, for the sole purpose of 
electing one member of the city school 
board for the term of five years. It was 
hotly contested, and called out a large 
vote. “No election is more important 
than this school election,” declared 
Judge Lindsey. 

The two opposing candidates were 
Dr. P. V. Carlin, who has served two 
years on the school board, and Mr. K. 
W. Smith, a prominent politician, who 
was spoken of as the “cor,%ration 
candidate.” 

It was urged against Dr. Carlin that, 
as chairman of the building and 
grounds committee, he had failed to 
put the schools in good sanitary condi- 
tion. This charge was disposed of ef- 
fectively through a letter from Judge 
Lindsey. pledging his support to Dr. 
Carlin, and crediting the latter with 
having extended the playgrounds and 
improved the sanitary conditions of 
the buildings more in two years than 
had been accomplished in any previous 


five years. Judge Lindsey said fur- 
ther: 
You have been sympathetic and 


helpful to us in the work of the juven- 
ile court, the success of which largely 
depends on the support and co-opera- 
tion of the school board. Your defeat 
would mean, in my judgment, the first 
step to put politics in the schools, and 
I hope that every mother and father 
and every good citizen will make it 
their business on May 7 to get out and 
vote for you. 

In order to enlist the women voters 
of Denver against him it was charged 
that Dr. Carlin was opposed to a wo- 
man on the school board. To this Dr. 
Carlin replied publicly: 

1 would consider it a calamity, in- 
deed, if the women were not allowed 
at least one member of their sex on 
‘he board. I have found Mrs. A. H. 


| True, the only woman on the board at 
present, to be at all times efficient and 
painstaking. We have worked in per- 
fect harmony, and certainly the work 
she has accomplished has only gone to 


strengthen the position I have always 
held, that on the school board more 





than anywhere else the women are en- 
titled to representation. 
Dr. Carlin was elected by a good ma- 


jority. F. M. A. 





SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 


IN CHICA- 





* 

Mayors of 150 cities in five States in 
which women have the right to vote, 
have sent messages to Chicago club 
women indorsing the movement for 
giving municipal suffrage to the 
women of that city. Over 160 Mayors 
in all in the five States have been 
heard from. Only one expressed him- 
self as opposed unqualifiedly to the 
extension to women of the right to 
vote at city elections. Nine were non- 
committal. 





Such was the information imparted 
last week at a meeting in the Munici- 
pal, Museum to the central committee 
of club women in charge of the move- 
ment fer the incorporation in the city’s 
new charter of a provision granting to 
the women of Chicago the right to 
vote at municipal elections. The an- 
nouncement was made by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McOulloch. She said that 
the practical unanimity of the Mayors, 
who, by their experience with women 
suffrage as a working system, were 
qualified to give “expert opinions,” had 
been “as surprising as it was gratify- 
ing.” 





The legislative committee of the Ill- 
inois Equal Suffrage Association, of 
which Mrs. McCulloch is chairman, 
formulated and sent out the interro- 
gatories that drew the galaxy of en- 
couraging messages from so many ex- 
ecutives of American cities. The quer- 
ies included practically every” phase 
of the woman suffrage question, some 
of them as follows: 

Do women vote in considerable num- 
bers? 

Are they corrupted by their partici- 
pation in elections? 

Are the pooling booths generally lo- 
cated in places fit for women to en- 
ter? 

Is there more, or is there less, brib- 
ery and corruption in elections? 

Are better or worse men elected to 
office? 

Are women generally in favor of law 
and order; do they take an intelligent 
interest in municipal affairs; are they 
public-spirited and ready to rally to 
the support of upright and honorable 
men of progressive views? 

Are there enough “bad 
voters to be a menace? 

Do you recommend woman suffrage 
in cities? 


women” 





Mrs. McCulloch sent nearly 200 let- 
ters to Mayors in the five equal suf- 
frage States—Colorado, Wyoming, Id- 
aho, Utah, and Kansas—telling them 
that the women of Chicago are mak- 
ing an effort to have municipal suf- 
frage for women made a law of that 
city under the new charter. “I told 
them that we would deem it helpful 
to the movement to have expressions 
of opinion from the Mayors of the 
cities in the States where either 
restricted or unrestricted suffrage 
for women has been in _ vogue,” 
said Mrs. McCulloch. “I asked 
them to give the results of ac- 
tual experiences with woman suffrage, 
and that they might also give at 
length their personal views on the 
problem that is of such moment to 
women. The number of replies amazed 
me. I have been simply swamped 
with them. Every letter of the 150 
Mayors who favor woman suffrage is 
an eloquent and often quite a learned 
treatise in favor of extending the right 
to vote to women. Verily, neither the 
age of chivalry nor of the political 
acumen requisite to read the signs of 
the times can yet be said to have be- 
come extinct!” ; 


THE N. E. SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 








Faneuil Hall presented a cheerful 
and inspiring sight last Wednesday 
evening when three hundred friends 
of woman suffrage took their seats 
around the hospitable tables which 
filled the Cradle of Liberty, while oth- 
ers looked down from the galleries. 

Promptly at 6.30, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, president of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., called the meeting to order, 
and introduced as toastmaster Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, who promptly dis- 
claimed the title, but gladly under- 
took to introduce the speakers. Be- 
fore doing so, he invited all present 
to partake of supper and be thankful. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan of New York 
spoke of the distrust men feel of 
women’s ability to vote intelligently. 
Yet in the schools it is the women 
who teach the future voters history 
and economics, and instruct them to 





curb their appetites and obey the 
laws. In four States women already 
vote. In New York men invite wom- 


en to raise money to help elect good 
men, pledged to honest administra- 
tion. Women want protection for 
themselves and their children against 
assault and insult, against fire, filth, 
bad water, and impure milk. They 
want capable teachers and efficient 
police, to have their sons and daugh- 
ters grow up under good influence. 
They have worked faithfully in the 
Women’s Municipal League. 

Miss Jane Campbell of Philadelphia, 
described in graphic and picturesque 
fashion the services rendered by 
women in the recent uprising against 
political graft and robbery. They have 
revised the assessors’ lists, striknig off 
more than 50,000 names of dead men, 
minors and non-residents. They have 
visited the voters in a house to house 
canvass. But when victory was won, 
they received very little recognition. 

Hon. Amasa Eaton, of Providence, 
R. L, gave a brief summary of the 
legal argument whereby he convinc- 
ed the senate committee of the 
powers of the State Legislature to 
prescribe any method of appointing 
or electing the presidential electors, 
and spoke hopefully of the future suc- 
cess of the movement on that line. 

Miss S. C, Bryant, as an educational 
lecturer, urged the formation in every 
city, town and village of committees 
of men and women to secure improved 
civic conditions. The suffrage is 
valuable only for the promotion of 
public welfare. 

Dr. Tchaykovsky spoke of the ne- 
cessity that Russians feel of effecting 
wholesale reforms all at once, not by 
gradual processes, as in western 
Europe. Experience has shown that 
method to be imperfect, and further 
advances increasingly difficult. The 
woman movement ip Russia has been 
twofold. One, for individual inde- 
pendence, has produced a few women 
of great ability in special pursuits, 
but has not roused women as a body. 
The other, for co-operation with men 
in efforts for public welfare, has 
been more effective. The tyranny of 
the autocracy teaches women that life 
not animated by effort for public wel- 
fare, is destructive. The peasants are 
forced to make disturbances, because 
they are living in extreme penury— 
overtaxed, cheated, unable longer to 
exist. They are forced to fight or 
starve. By the abuses inflicted upon 
women by tyrannical and brutal of- 
ficials, they are compelled to take part 
in the revolution, in order to obtain 
a hearing. Moreover, possession of 
land is, with the peasants, a funda- 
mental necessity. With Russians, so 
situated, politics must include polit- 
ical, religious, social and economic 
changes. They must use the op- 
portunity for the removal of all 
obstacles, and the solution of every 
problem. 

Miss E. L, Sutherland, of Sydney, 
Aust., said: “I am probably the only 
woman on this platform who is a 
voter. In New South Wales we have 
had two woman leaders of strongly 
contrasted qualities, working loyally 
together; the one, of attractive per- 
sonality, with a pleasant, motherly 
face and manner; the other of clear 
judgment and practical insight. Mem- 
bers of parliament and their wives 
have met these ladies and have learn- 
ed to value them. After we had 
gained the lower house, we were re- 
peatedly defeated by the upper house. 
At last we had to attack it, and it has 
been overcome by the exercise of an 
over-mastering enthusiasm. Our pol- 
iticians, as a rule, have not been cor- 
rupt in public life, but have been of 
bad private character. Our women 
hold the old fashioned idea that this 
cannot be tolerated. Their admission 
as voters has cleared up reputations.” 

Henry B. Blackwell recalled the 
passing away of the many women and 
men who have been active workers 
in the past. “Since we last met we 
have lost Mary A, Livermore, whose 
latest public utterance was made a 
year ago at our festival. A youngel 
generation is before me tonight. To- 
morrow morning, at Park street 
church vestry, we shall hold the 38th 
annual meeting of the N. E. W. S.°A., 
which preceded the State societies. 
These will report their work. To- 
morrow evening Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, our president, hopes to be with 
us. Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, and others will 
make addresses. All are invited. One 
thing I urge in future work: to enlist 
the co-operation of men. Here are 
300 women and 50 men. Every wom- 
an can, if she will, bring a man with 
her to our next festival. I rejoice in 
the recent efforts for Presidential suf- 
frage in Rhode Island and in Iowa, 
in both States carrying one branch 
of the Legislature. In Oregon we are 
fighting for a constitutional amend- 
ment. But in our eastern States con- 
stitutional amendments are practical- 
ly unattainable, while Presidential 
suffrage is comparatively easy of ac- 
complishment. We need an extended 
suffrage to put an end to the corrupt 
use of money in legislation. Not alone 
in Russia, in America also, democracy 
is still on trial. And 

“Of what avail is plow, or sail, 

Or land, or life, if freedom fail?” 





MUSIC AS A MEDICINE, 





Christine Brown Wheeler, who has 
been practising the art of “Healing by 
Music,” for the past five years, in this 
city, is giving free lectures on that 
subject every Tuesday, at Room 211, 
Huntington avenue. These talks are 
open to the public, and are of vital 
interest to invalids and others, wheth- 
er musical or not. 





DR. JORDAN ON COEDUCATION. 





President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University, contributed to the 
March Munsey a reply to Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall’s argument against co-educa- 
tion. President Jordan says, among 
other things: 

“It is of great advantage to both 
men and women to meet on a plane of 
equality in education. 

“It is not true that the character 
of college work has been in any way 
lowered by co-education. The reverse 
is decidedly the case. 

“It has been urged against co-educa- 
tion that its social demands cause too 
much strain on both young men and 
young women. College men and col- 
lege women being mutually attractive, 
the result is that there are too many 
receptions, dances and other functions 
in which they enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. But this is a matter easily 
regulated. At the most, the average 
young woman in college spends in so- 
cial matters less than one-tenth the 
t:me she would spend at home. 

“With the young man, the whole 
matter represents the difference be- 
tween high-class and low-class asso- 
ciates and associations. Wnhnen college 
men stand in normal relation with 
college women, meeting them in so- 
ciety as well as in the class-room, 
there is distinctly less of drunkenness, 
rowdyism and vice than obtain under 
other conditions. And no harm comes 
to the young woman through the good 
influence she exerts. 

“Co-education in the class-room of- 
fers no difficulties or embarrassments 
whatever. The problem, such as it is, 
is one of proper housing and over- 
sight outside the class-room. When 
young women have no residence de- 
voted to their use, and are forced to 
rent parlors and garrets in private 
houses of an unsympathetic village, 
evil results sometimes arise. These 
are not to be charged to co-education, 
but to the unfit conditions. “We can- 
not deny that there has arisen in the 
last few years a reaction against co- 
education in our colleges. In so far as 
this is honest, it is a reaction not 
against co-education, but against the 
lack of provisions for wholesome liv- 
ing. It is a protest against turning 
girls loose unaided and unguarded in 
college towns, in which adequate safe- 
guards exist neither for them nor for 
young men. If Vassar College had no 
dormitories, and if her students lived 
as they pleased, in Poughkeepsie or all 
along the railway to New York, we 
should have there all the real evils 
charged to co-education. 

“There are about three classes of 
college boys who seem to object to 
the presence of college women. These 
may be classed as the boorish, the 
dilletante and the dissolute. I have 
rarely found opposition to co-educca. 
tion on the part of really serious stu- 
dents. The majority are strongly in 
favor of it, but the minority, in this 
as in many other cases, make the most 
noise. The rise of a student move- 
ment against co-education almost al- 
ways accompanies a general recru- 
descence of academic vulgarity. 

“A certain adverse influence comes 
from the fact that the oldest and 
wealthiest of our institutions are for 
men or for women alone. These send 
out a body of alumni who know noth- 
ing of co-education, and who judge it 
with the positiveness of ignorance. 
Most men filled with the time-honored 
traditions of Harvard or Yale, of 
which the most permeating is that of 
Harvard’s or Yale’s infallibility, are 
against co-education or general prin- 
ciples. Similar influences in favor of 
the separate education of women go 
out from the sister institutions of the 
East. The methods of the experiment- 
ing, irreverent, idol-breaking West 
find no favor in their eyes. 

“There is not the slightest evidence 
that highly educated women are 
necessarily rendered sterile or celibate. 
The best wives in the world belong 
to this class. They bring to their hus- 
bands not only love and sympathy, but 
the highest form of personal and pro- 
fessional helpfulness. The difference 
between a wise woman as a wife and 
one who might have been wise and 
was not, is so great as to outhalance 
any minor handicap on the part of 
the well-trained woman. 

It is doubtless true that the longer 
a woman remains in school, the later 
on the average, is her date of mar- 
riage. But to postpone marriage un- 
til the age of twenty-two, twenty-five 
or even thirty, is not fatal to love, or 
maternity, or wisdom, or anything 
else that is good. Nor is the future 
of our race dependent on having every 
woman bear the largest possible num- 
ber of children. In so far as educa- 
tion is genuine, it helps a woman to 
rear an increasing proportion of the 
number she bears.” 

President Jordan thinks “the only 
serious new argument against co-edu- 
cation is the fear that university 
courses may be ‘feminized,’” and 
women’s standards of art and science 
adopted rather than those of men. But 
he does not consider this fear well 
founded... He says: 

“The remedy for feminine dilletant- 
ism is found in more severe training. 
It is thorough training, not separate 
training, which is indicated as, the 
need of the times. Where this train- 
ing is taken is a secondary matter, 
though I believe with the fulness of 
certainty that better results, mental, 
moral and physicial, can be obtained 
in co-education than in any monastic 
form of instruction.” 


YUM 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago, chairman of the industrial 
committee of the General Federation, 
brought the subject of securing the bal- 
lot to working women before the spring 
meeting of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration. The five hundred women 
present showed the most lively interest, 
but discussion was headed off by a mo- 
tion from an anti-suffragist to refer the 
resolution made by Miss Addams to the 
legislative committee. 

There was a spirited discussion, how- 
ever, later in the day. A report in the 
New York Tribune says: 


Mrs. Stewart Hartshorne, of Short 
Hills, who made a plea for working 
girls, wound up by urging the wo- 
men to “get the ballot.” 

“You don’t know what it means to 
have a vote in your vest pocket,” reas- 
oned Mrs. Hartshorne. “I found out 
last winter. We had a fine woman run- 
ning for postmistress in our town. A 
stick of a man got it, because he had 
a vote.” 

“There are only a few women who 
know how to vote,” objected Mrs 
Trimble. “I am an intelligent woman, 
but if I could vote I should have to ask 
my husband which way to vote.” 

That brought Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall to her feet. “When any one says 
women are too ignorant to vote,” she 
said, “I feel I must say something: It 
is high time we did know enough. If 
we're too ignorant to vote I’m afraid 
our vaunted club movement hasn’t 
done as much for us as we thought.” 

When the legislative committee re- 
ported it was to recommend that each 
club consider Miss Addams’s resolu- 
tion, and report on it at next year’s 
spring meeting of the federation. The 
“antis” heaved a sigh of refief. 

The leading speakers at this meet- 
ing, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
and Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, are 
both suffragists, as are a majority of 
the women active in carrying on the 
work of the New Jersey Federation. 


F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 





Under the presidency of Mrs. §, A. 
Kidder of Grass Valley, Cal., the Ne- 
vada County narrow guage railroad 
has begun paying dividends for the 
first time in eighteen years. 

Mrs. Joseph C. Lea found upon the 
death of her husband that she was 
possessed of 87,000 acres of land, but 
no capital. She divided the land into 
small tracts, which she leased for 
agricultural purposes, and within two 
years she has leased 20,000 acres to 
117 families at an average price of 
$9.50 an acre. 

The only woman in the world who 
owns and conducts a drydock and 
shipyard business is Miss Ella Law- 
less, of whom the American Shipbuild- 
er says: Miss Ella Lawless is with- 
out doubt one of the most unique fig- 
ures in marine affairs of the present 
day. She is the proprietor of the Law- 
less drydock and shipyard at the foot 
of Henderson street, in the Morris 
Canal Basin, Jersey City, N. J. The 
business was founded by her father. 
At the death of Mr. Lawless five years 
ago the business was left to his daugh- 
ter, Ella Lawless, who immediately 
assumed control. Miss Lawless has a 
clear insight into the modern needs of 
an up-to-date plant and the require- 
ments of an ever-increasing patron- 
age. 

Mrs. Flora Davis, of Shelbyville, 
Ind., is known among traveling men 
and wholesale dealers as the most suc- 
cessful business woman in the State, 
and estimated to be worth $500,000, 
all of which she has earned herself. 
Mrs. Davis was a poor girl, and at the 
age of 12, with the assistance of a 
friend, opened a millinery store on a 
small scale at Shelbyville. When she 
was 19 she was head of the largest 
business in Shelbyville, and she now 
employs the largest number of clerks 
in the city. F. M. A. 





JAPANESE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN. 





Custom Officials at Seattle Have Dis- 
covered Frauds Brought About 
Through Use of Marriage Ceremony 
—Two Japanese Are Under Arrest. 





The local immigration inspectors be- 
lieve that a gigantic fraud is being 
practiced by the use of the marriage 
ceremony, in the case of Japanese im- 
migrants. Many women are believed 
to have beeen brought to this country, 
married, taken to different cities, and 
placed in houses for immoral purposes. 

Inspector Estell, in charge of the lo- 
cal office, states that the local records 
are to be thoroughly examined and es- 
pecial attention given to the where- 
abouts and employment of women who 
have been brought to this country and 
married upon arrival. 

Inspector Gaffney is expected to ar- 
rive from Fresno, Cal., having in 
charge Ko Nomura and Naohei No- 
mura, two Japanese who were recently 
married in this city upon the arrival 
of Ko Nomura. The couple left Seat- 
tle and settled in Fresno. Local offi- 
cers received information that the 
woman was in a disorderly house, and 
Inspector Gaffney was sent south to 
make an arrest. He did so and the 





pe we be taken into court upon ar- 
rival. 

Nomura is thought to be one of the 
Japanese employed by a gang operat- 
ing in this country, for the bringing of 
Japanese women into the country for 
immoral] purposes. 

Immigration officials, at the different 
coast cities will be supplied with 
names and special information, sent 
from the local office, of all cases simi- 
lar to that of the Nomuras. 





FRENCH COMMENT ON WOM 
EN’S CLUBS. 





“M. Cambon, the French ambas- 
sador to England, was the guest of 
the Lyceum club, that greatest of 
women’s social organizations, the 
other night at dinner, when he said 
some gracious and delightful things in 
replying to the toast, ‘The President 
of the French Republic,’ among oth- 
er remarks, he said it was the first 
time he had ever had the honor of 
dining at a ladies’ club, for there was 
no institution of the same kind in 
France. French women have neither 
the taste nor the habit of going to a 
club, some of them very brilliant, for 
women, To discover the real reason 
of this difference, it would be neces- 
sary to compare the psychology of the 
English woman with that of the 
French woman. One of our writers, 
curious of studying the English wom- 
an, asked one day of his fair neighbor: 
‘How do you while away your time, 
madame?’ ‘Sir,’ she answered, ‘we 
admire our husbands.’ This happened 
more than 60 years ago, and I do not 
know whether’ English women’s 
principal occupation is still as it was 
said to be then. But I can assure you 
that French women do not admire 
their husbands. In France husbands 
admire their wives, and that is why, 
perhaps, they do not feel the want ofa 
club. Weshould have liked to see the 
room when the French ambassador 
let slip this ‘psychological’ reason for 
the Lyceum club! Next week the 
Spanish ambassador is to be entertain- 
ed by these leading lights in club 
life, who may hear something better 
to their advantage. For my part, I 
should think the entente cordiale was 
a bit strained by M. Cambon’s compar- 
isons, though he gallantly concluded 
with a tribute to English ladies, who 
have fought electoral campaigns vic- 
toriously, and said he believed that 
the ladies before him could become 
the best auxiliaries of diplomacy by 
teaching one another mutual lessons 
of confidence and esteem.” 





SUFFRAGE SCENE IN HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 





The English newspapers continue to 
comment on the women’s demonstra- 
tion in the House of Commons. Mrs. 
Florence Fenwick Miller, in the Lon- 
don Daily News, writes as follows: 


I shall be obliged by your allowing 
me to state that not only was I not 
present at the scene in the House of 
Commons, as some papers have assert- 
ed, but further that I think the young 
women were greatly mistaken in their 
tactics. Though more vigorous methods 
for bringing forward the right of wo- 
men to representation may be neces- 
sary, it was a mistake to prevent the 
House from bearing the full respon- 
sibility of the debate. 

It was the place of our professed 
friends within the House to prevent 
Mr. S. Evans from fulfilling his obvi- 
ous intention of “talking out” the reso- 
lution. If the young women in the 
Fallery had been older and more ex- 
perienced they would not have spared 
the House from the necessity of si- 
lencing such factious opposition. I 
was not only not there, but had no idea 
that such a course was likely to be fol- 
lowed. 

Cecil M. Bayliss writes to the News 
as follows: 

Are not those who thus waste the 
time of the House of Commons far 
more blameworthy than those ladies 
who from the “Strangers’ Gallery” 
protested against such waste of time? 

In my opinion two reforms in pro- 
cedure are urgently necessary: 

(1) Let the House of Commons make 
a rule that no Bill shall be “dropped” 
or “shelved” without the expression 
of a decision one way or another. And 
if a decision cannot be arrived at on 
the first day of the discussion of the 
Bill, let the Bill be placed first in the 
order of the next day’s procedure. 

This would prevent the need for the 
same Bill to be brought forward again 
and again and discussed session after 
session. 

(2) Abolish the present antiquated 
custom of going into the lobbies in 
order to record a vote, a proceeding 
which takes about twenty minutes. 
Substitute for it some system of pass- 
ing round bags or boxes, into which 
each member present may place a slip 
of paper with the record of his vote, 
“Aye” or “No.” 

The collectors and “tellers” could 
then reckon up the votes, and the re- 
sult wou'd be known in about five min- 
utes, thus effecting a saving of about 
a quarter of an hour on every division. 

Yours, etc., 
Cecil M. Bayliss. 

Addlestone, April 27, 1906. 

Lady Warwick, speaking at Fulham, 
under the auspices of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, expressed the opin- 
ion that the women’s cause had lost 


through what happened on Wednesday. 





The idea of women being against 
men was absurd—they should be com- 
panions and “pals.” If men and wo- 
men worked together they could make 
the world better for tue '***'» ones. 
The Government Education Bill had 
nothing to do with education; it was 
a denominational squabble; the Church 
wanted to go one better than the Non- 
coniormists and the Nonconformists 
wanted to give the Church “one in the 
eye.” 

She made an impassioned appeal for 
the observance of Labor Day, and con- 
cluded by saying that in the future no- 
body would say “my children,” but 
“our children.” 





SHORT KINGS. 





There is hardly a king in Christen- 
dom today whose wife does not over- 
top him by a head. The English king 
is quite six inches shorter than Queen 
Alexandra. The Czar, a little man, is 
overtopped a full head by the Czarina. 
Kaiser Wilhelm is of medium height, 
but the German empress is tall, and 
that is why the proud kaiser will never 
consent to be photographed beside his 
wife unless she sits while he stands. 
The king of Italy, short and squat, 
hardly comes up to the shoulders of 
the tall, athletic Queen Helena. The 
king of Portugal, though fatter, is less 
tall than his queen. Even the prince 
of Wales is shorter a good four inches 
than the princess. And the young 
king of Spain is several inches shorter 
than his new bride.—Exchange, 





HUMOROUS. 





He is a very small boy, just beyond 
the limits of babyhood. The other day, 
some one took him up and asked him 
if he was not pa’s boy. He answered, 
“Yes.” “And are you mamma’s boy, 
also?” “Yes,” replied Charlie. “Well, 
how can you be papa’s boy and mam- 
ma’s boy at the same time?’ was 
asked him. “Oh,” replied Charlie, in- 
differently, “can't a wagon have two 
horses ?”’ 





A Japanese war vessel stopped at 
Cork, and a number of sailors were 
given shore leave. On the same day 
a country-woman was in Cork and for 
the first time saw a native of the Mi- 
kado’s land. All Japs looked alike to 
her, and, after she had observed a 
street car half-filled with them, she 
exclaimed, “Glory be, but she was a 
wonderful woman that had all thim 
sons!” 





Two little boys from Berlin were 
taken into the country. They came to 
a filock of sheep feeding in a field. 
Little Max opened his eyes. ‘Look, 
Moritz!” he cried, excitedly, “there are 
lots and lots of sheep wtihout wheels!” 





CHILD LABOR IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 





U. 8. Senator Dubois has introduced 
a bill of unusual interest for the regu- 
lation of child labor in the District of 
Columbia. It provides that no child 
under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed in any factory, workshop, 
mercantile establishment, store, busi- 
ness office, telegraph office, restaurant, 
hotel, apartment house, theatre, bowl- 
ing alley, or in the distribution or 
transmission of merchandise or mes- 
sages, or in the Senate or House of 
Representatives. No such child shall 
be employed in any work performed 
for wages or other compensation, to 
whomsoever payable, during the hours 
when the public schools of the District 
of Columbia are in session, nor before 
the hour of 6 o’clock in the morning 
or after the hour of 7 o’clock in the 
evening. 

For the employment of such child 
under fourteen years of age a fine of 
$50 is to be imposed, and from $5 to 
$20 for each day the child continues 
to be so employed. No minor under 
sixteen years of age shall be employed, 
permitted, or suffered to work in any 
manufacturing, mechanical or merecan- 
tile establishment more than eight 
hours in any one day, or before the 
hour of 6 o’clock A. M., or after 7 
o'clock P. M., and in no case shall the 
number of hours exceed forty-eight in 
a week. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. S. L. Baldwin has been appoint- 
ed to prepare the “historical, epochal, 
and statistical summary” of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal missionary work in 
China, for the Centenary of Protestant 
Missions, to be celebrated in Shanghai 
in 1907. 

Among the workers for higher 
civilization in Manila is a Methodist 
missionary, Miss Decker, who teaches 
five classes in the training school, is 
treasurer for the mission, and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new hospital 
and dispensary committee. She is al- 
so studying the dialects and compiling 
a text book, condensed from Hurst’s 
Church History. 

Mrs. Carey Brock, an English wom- 
an who wrote many books of church 
principles embodied in stories, has just 
died. She was wife of the dean of 
Guernsey, where she lived and died. 
In noticing the event the Living 
Church regrets that “there are no 


writers, either in England or Amer- 





ica to take the places of Charlotte M. 
Yonge, Mrs. Emma Marshall, and Mrs. 
Carey Brock, all of whom did _ s0 
much for the church through the writ- 
ing of stories and historical novels.” 

Rev. Effie McCullum Jones, pastor 
of the Universalist church at Water- 
loo, Iowa, preached the Easter sermon 
to Ascolon commandery, Knights 
Templars. It was a great occasion in 
that town, and one of more than local 
interest, wherein a clergywoman of 
one of the youngest religious denomin- 
ations discoursed from the pulpit to 
members of one of the oldest ex- 
clusively masculine fraternities in the 
world. 

F. M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





A novel feature of the new school of 
“Domestic Arts and Sciences” to be 
opened soon in New York, will be a 
department for instructing women in 
the art of catering. Women who have 
in better days in their own homes 
known something of the art of fine 
entertaining, often wish they could put 
their natural gifts in this direction to 
practical use. The difficulty has beer 
lack of training that could be called 
technical and but little opportunity to 
acquire it. Now, having a taste for 
such a calling they can learn to pur- 
sue it in the most business-like way. 


The Iowa Legislature has passed a 
law forbidding the wearing of birds’ 
plumage of any kind on women’s hats. 

In Winchester at a mass meeting a 
committee of three men and two wo- 
men was appointed to see Governor 
Guild and present to him a plan of the 
appointment of a “hospitality commit- 
tee” to act in behalf of Massachusetts 
‘n making her the host of many work- 
ing women of California who have 
been deprived of employment by the 
late disaster, in view of the fact that 
it will be some time before they can 
be given employment again. It is pos- 
sible that other New England States 
may be asked to join in the movement. 
It is thought that the railroads would 
co-operate in the scheme of giving low 
fares. 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae will be held on Saturday, 
May 19, at Simmons College. Lun- 
cheon will be served at the Refectory, 
corner of Brookline avenue and Short 
street, Longwood, at one-thirty. (Ips- 
wich-street cars pass this building.) 
The price of the luncheon will be fifty 
cents, 

Owing to the great calamity sus- 
tained by the Editor of the ‘Indian 
Ladies’ Magazine” in the death of her 
husband, Dr. Satthianadhan, she asks 
to be kindly excused for stopping the 
publication of the Magazine for the 
month of April, 1906. All paid sub- 
scriptions will be extended by a month 
over their usual year. The May num- 
ber of the Magazine will be published 
as usual, about the 20th. 


In the last number of Munsey’s 
Magazine, in an article entitled “The 
Romance of Italy,” is a short account 
of Mrs. Rebecca Lukens, “the woman 
who made the first boiler-plates ever 
produced in America.” The sketch is 
accompanied by a photograph of Mrs. 
Lukens, which Mr. Herbert N. Carson 
has secured from her grand children. 
This sketch ought to be widely re- 
printed, as it is not generally known 
that a woman has been thus prominent 
in the history of the American iron 
and steel industry. 


Rey. Ada C. Bowles, who has been 
having a hard season of work for the 
past five months in the South, without 
missing an appointment, was stricken 
down on hearing of the destruction of 
San Francisco, the home of her son, 
Donald Bowles the actor, and also of 
the similar fate of Alameda, the home 
of her eldest daughter and family. Re- 
lief came with a telegram reporting 
“All safe.” 


Letters contain vivid recitals of per- 
ils escaped by friends of sufferers in 
California. ‘“‘Had Alameda been visited 
first, one would have cried, ‘What de- 
struction’!” writes the married daugh- 
ter of Ada C. Bowles. “One chimney 
which fell outward would certainly 
have killed me, had it fallen on the 
roof. Another chimney broke the ceil- 





ing over the bed of my sleeping daugh- 
ter.” Donald Bowles, who is a great 
favorite among theatre goers on the 
Pacific coast, was playing an engage- 
ment at the Majestic theatre, which 
was burned. The flat which he occu- 
pied with his friend, Mr. Bloomquest, 
of the same stock company, was not 
destroyed by fire, which allowed of a 
return to their trunks, from which they 
filled a sheet, slung it on a pole across 
their shoulders, thus saving a part of 
their clothing. That at the theatre, 
of course, was a total loss. “Of all 
dreadful sights of that terrible day of 
the shock,” writes Mr. Bowles “none 
was more pitiful than that of a dazed 
mother, staggering along with a dead 
baby on either arm, the skull of one 
crushed like an eggshell, while she 
seemed entirely oblivious of their con- 
dition.” Mr. Bowles and his friend are 
now starting for the East, and Mrs. 
Bowles from the South, to open the 
home at Gloucester for their reception. 

The Swiss government has notified 
the powers concerned that it has ar- 
ranged with the Russian government 
that the conference for the revision 
of the Geneva Red Cross Convention 
of 1864 shall assemble at Geneva on 
June 11. This conference had origi- 
nally been fixed for August, 1904, when 
all arrangements had to be canceled 
on account of the outbreak of the Rus- 
so-Japanese war. 

The mother of Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, who died in March, was in- 
cinerated at her own request, and her 
ashes, which have remained in an urn 
at the crematory since that time, were 
a few days ago scattered upon a flower 
bed in the Bungalow garden. It was 
Mrs. Wheeler’s wish to have her ashes 
set free, not kept or buried. Mrs. Wil- 
cox performed this rite herself as the 
last service to her mother. 

Rey. Q. O. Shinn, D. D., writes in 
the Universalist Leader: “We should 
be glad to see an item like this going 
the rounds: ‘Susan B. Anthony was 
born in Massachusetts, a child of 
Quaker stock, though her mother was 
a Baptist and her father a Universa- 
list. The Quaker spirit of reform was 
dominant in her almost from the time 
when her father refused to have ar- 
dent spirits sold in the store patron- 
ized by the laborers in his factory.’ ” 

New England suffragists will feel 
sincere grief at the terrible accident 
which ‘befell their true and _ tried 
friend, Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings, of 
Cambridge last week. A lighted lamp 
upset in a closet, set fire to her cloth- 
ing. The flames were extinguished 
by a Harvard student who rooms in 
the house. Mrs. Billings was removed 
to the Massachusetts Homoepathic 
Hospital, where her case is considered 
critical. 

Mrs. Elmira Springer, 425 La Salle 
avenue, Chicago, gave $1000 recently 
to the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion to establish an annual interecol- 
legiate oratorical contest on the sub- 
ject of equal suffrage. From the $1000 
fund, prizes of $50 and $25 will be 
awarded orators winning first and sec- 
ond places. Letters will be sent soon 
to presidents of co-educational colleges 
asking them to arrange contests for 
the selection of representatives in the 
general competition. The only condi- 
tion will be that the subject of debate 
must have some bearing on the 
woman suffrage question. 





JEWISH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





A number of representative Jewish 
women have lately organized the Jew- 
ish Women’s Foreign Relief Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. Its object is “To 
furnish loans to worthy applicants 
here desiring to defray expenses of 
transportation of relatives in Russia, 
destitute since the persecution, but 
capable of self-support under proper 
circumstances To give moral support 
to all worthy Russian refugees, provid- 
ing such opportunities, educational, so- 
cial and industrial as shall fit the ex- 
iles coming to the United States for 
honorable, intelligent American citi- 
zenship.” The officers are: Mrs. Bertha 
Hirsch Baruch, president; Mrs. Dr. J. 
Myer, vice-president; Miss L. E. Mul- 
ler, recording secretary; Mrs. Murphy, 


financial secretary; Mrs. I. Citron, 
treasurer. This association is the first 
of its kind. It has a large field for its 
good work. ; 
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THE SEASONS. 





John Vance Cheney. 





When comes Spring? 

When bDlithest the robins sing, 
And the violet has her hour? 
Not till the heart’s -in flower 
Is it Spring. 


When comes June? 

At the time of the thrush’s tune, 
Of all beauties below and above? 
When reddens the rose of love, 
Then comes June. 


Autumn’s when? 

When grasses rasp in the fen, 
And the face of the field is wan? 
When joys are faded, gone, 
Autumn’s then. 


Winter hoar, 
Comes he with the storm-wind’s roar 
And all lorn Nature’s ruth? 
’Tis winter when love and youth 
Are no more. 

The Century. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Illinois. 





Mrs. Ellen Heurotin, in an address 
before the Christian ministers of Chi- 
cago, at the Grand Pacific Hotel said: 

“Municipal Suffrage for women has 
assumed a particular importance at 
present owing to the question having 
been raised in the new charter. I be- 
lieve that no city in the world needs 
Woman suffrage as much as Chicago. 
You must all acknowledge that the wo- 
men of the city have played an impor- 
tant part in the affairs of the commun- 
ity, particularly in the churches. 

“Women represent that part of the 
population which stands for law and 
order, and I believe that the great 
moral and unifying force of the city 
lies in them. While we all acknowl- 
edge the value of the muck-rake man, 
a tremendous force for morality in the 


country is unused because women are 
not given the ballot. The government 
of the municipality touches women 


more closely than it does men, for men 
conduct their business independently 
of municipal government, while the 
acts of the municipality tend more and 








more to regulate the domestic af- 
fairs.” 
lowa. 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, of Des 


Moines, president of the Iowa W. 8. A., 
has written to W. R. Hearst, editor of 
the New York Evening Journal as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir—If there has been really a 
“conspiracy of silence’ upon the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage among the 
great and small newspapers of the 
country, we are glad that so promi- 
nent a paper as the New York Journal! 
has resolved to break it. Your prom- 
ise of “talking about it occasionally” 
has given great pleasure to many read- 
ers, and women all up and down this 
great Mississippi Valley are ready to 
thank you. That the 60,000 men of 
Alaska have been deprived of represen- 
tation in Congress has been held up as 
an outrage upon the liberties of free- 
men, while the claims of hundreds of 
thousands of women who are taxed 
without representation are quietly ig- 
nored. 

No class of women in all the world 
has ever been obliged to work so hard 
and so long as have the women of the 
United States to achieve their freedom. 


Washington. 





By the generosity of a Seattle wo- 
man and her son, Mrs. Mary M. Mill- 
r and Winlock W. Miller, 1320 Univer- 
sity street, a great public playground 
has been given to the city for Seattle 
children as a memorial for Pendleton 
Miller, son and brother of the two 
donors. 

The board of park commissioners 
have received a letter from the two 
givers, donating to the city an entire 
block,.between East Thomas and East 
Harrison streets and Nineteenth and 
Twentieth avenues. This property is 
situated in a beautiful residence por- 
tion of the city. It adjoins the Long- 
fellow school. It has cement walks 
and sewer connections installed and 
paid for. Only one house, a cottage, 
stands on the site, and with a small 
amount of filling the entire block will 
be admirably adapted for the purpose 
for which it is given. 

According to the expressed wishes 
of the donors, the site is to be known 
as the “Pendleton Miller Playground.” 
Pendleton Miller was one of the best 
known young men in Seattle, with a 
host of friends and loved by all who 
knew him. His death occurred in 1904. 

Aside from the fact that this is the 
first zift of its kind to the city, it is 
unusual in its liberality. The grounds 


ean think of no use to which it could 
be put that would be of more wide- 
spread value than this.” 





Nebraska. 





An executive meeting of the Nebras- 
ka Equal Suffrage Association was 
held in Lincoln, April 13-14. On invi- 
tation of the Lincoln club the State 
convention will be held in this city Oc- 
tober 2-3. Our national president will 
be with us. Lodging and breakfast 
will be furnished all delegates. Let 
all clubs send written reports. The 
treasurer’s books will close the first of 
October for the convention and all 
dues should be collected and forwarded 
before that time. All standing com- 
mittees should have their reports 
ready. Much time and thought will be 
given to methods for advancing the 
work the coming year, what lines of 
work we will take up, the amount of 
money necessary to carry them out, 
the election of officers for the coming 
year, are all matters for the conven- 
tion to decide, and should be given 
caretul thought in advance. Let us 
work to make this the best convention 
in our mstory. 





Rhode Island. 





A Rhode Island club woman writes 
to the Tribune expressing her belief 
that the Presidential Suffrage bill 
would have passed the House if its 
committee had not refused to give the 
other members a chance to pass it. 
She asks: 

“Why should women be denied the 
right to vote? Why should men have 
this right when it is denied to women? 
Why cannot a woman holding proper- 
ty in her own name, have the right to 
have some voice in the selection of the 
men who are to make the laws to pro- 
tect that property? Why is a woman 
not as good as a man? Four questions 
hard to answer! 





At a meeting of the Woonsocket 
Men’s Club on “‘Ladies’ Night,’’ Gov- 
ernor Utter expressed the opinion that 
“it was not impossib!e for the suffrage 
hill to become a law.” “The American 
home is the cornerstone of a'l that we 
strive for, and it should be our duty to 
build it up. It is the proper main- 
tenance of the American home that is 
the essential to the maintenance of our 
country.” He then went on to speak 
of the centre of the American life and 
home as the two chairs at the table; 
one for the father and one for the 
mother. 

“There are two parts to a home,” 
said Governor Utter, “the husband, 
who is the home-giver, and the wife, 
who is the home-maker. Between 
these two there should be a mutual 
understanding. Mutual responsibility 
should be taught the parents. This 
principle is absolutely necessary to in- 
sure the success of the ideal American 
home, and in order to make life hap- 
py.” 

Colorado. 





The Colorado Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has adopted the following pro- 
gram for next year’s work. October, 
“Arbitration of International Dis- 
putes,” Miss Lentz in charge. Novem- 
ber, “Prominent Women in Suffrage 
Work.” December, necessary legisla- 
tion for the coming year. January, 
1907, annual meeting and election, 
“Necessity of Suffrage Work in Colo- 
rado,”’ Theodosia Ammons. February, 
“Necessity of Training Youth in Po- 
litical History,” Mrs. Helen Grenfell 
and Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker. March, 
“Value of Parliamentary Training,” 
Mrs. C. H. Jacobson. April, program 
to be arranged by Mrs. Samuel Bel- 
ford. May, “Some Ethical Gains in 
Legislation,” Julia V. Welles. The as- 
sociation has voted to contribute $25 
to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association to be used in 
the interest of the work in other 
States. The next meeting will be held 
in October. 





a 


New York. 





The second annual meeting of the 
College Equal Suffrage League of New 
York State was held in New York City, 
April 28 

The League is arranging for a thor- 
ough investigation of conditions in the 
full suffrage States, to obtain reliable 
data concerning the practical working 
of woman suffrage. The Committee 
considers itself most fortunate in hav- 
ing found Miss Helen L. Sumner, as 
a graduate of Wellesley College and 
Honorary Fellow of Political Economy 
in the University of Wisconsin, an au- 
thor, with Professor T. S. Adams of 
“Labor Problems,” and at present en- 
gaged by the Macmillan Company to 
revise Professor Ely’s book “The La- 


‘League held the bi- monthly 


bor Movement-in America.” She pos- 
sesses all the requisite qualifications. 

Funds must be raised to cover the 
expense of such an investigation. The 
president, Miss Caroline Lexow, asks 
for hearty co-operation. 

In the one year of its existence the 
membership of the League has in- 
‘reased to 110, representing many dif- 
ferent colleges. The officers unani- 
mously re-elected were: President, 
Miss Caroline Lexow; vice-president, 
Mrs. Simon Flexner; treasurer, Miss 
O. R. Garland; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss M. A. Bookstaver; record- 
ing secretary, Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, of Columbia 
University, speaking of the Colorado 
investigation, safd: 

“1. Such a study will be a contri- 
bution to social science in general, 
by adding knowledge concerning the 
concrete conditions of social life, in 
which woman is destined to exert an 
ever-increasing influence by greater 
industrial activities, widening intellec- 
tual and mora! interests, and growing 
money-making and money-spending 
power. 

“2. Such a study wil!l be invaluable 
to the suffrage cause, even if it should 
result in unfavorable conclusions. Ad- 
mitting women into political citizen- 
ship is inevitable. We are compelled 
to confront statistical and descriptive 
objections of opponents who have 
formed their conclusions, and have 
then sought evidence to maintain them 

> Now we have a chance to se- 
‘ure the co-operation of a trained stu- 
dent of sociology, and thereby to obtain 
a full, accurate and unbiased statement 
of the facts. Let us face the facts. 
With this report in hand, we shall 
have scientific ground upon which to 
stand. We can then maintain our 
views and meet our opponents.” 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, president of 
the Consumers’ League of New York, 
told of what the Woman’s Municipal 
League had done to bring about the 
reform administration in that city. 
She spoke of the campa'tgn literature 
the League had written and circulated, 


und said that the Evening Post had 
declared their pamphlet: “Why the 
Women of New York want Jerome,” 


the best campaign literature published 
that year. She was convinced that the 
only cure for a large percentage of ex- 


isting evils was equal suffrage. Now, 
whenever she is asked for contribu- 


tions. towards the amelioration of some 
condition, she replies that she is giv- 
ing her contributions to woman suf- 
frage organizations, feeling positive 
that this is the only efficacious method 
of remedying the evil. 

Miss Alice Henry, of Victoria, Aus., 
presented data and statistics, illustra- 
ted by charts, concerning the present 
— of woman suffrage in Aus- 
tralia, 


Anita G. Cahn. 





The King’s County Political Equality 
business 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, May 
%, at the home of the president, Miss 
Craft, 294 Stuyvesant avenue. The 
resignations of the president and vice- 
president, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 
were regretfully announced, these va- 
cancies to be filled at the coming an- 
nual meeting on Monday, June 4, 
which will be held at the Borough 
Park Club House, 0th street and 13th 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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are estimated by local real estate men 
as worth in the neighborhood of $25.- | 
000. There are fourteen lots in the 
block. 

“We, my son and I, have long de- | 
sired to do something of this kind for 
the city,” said Mrs. Miller last even- 
ing. “In giving this as a playground 
for the children, we feel that we are 
establishing something of permanent | 
valne, and for which there is a grow- | 
ing need. It is our desire to see it | 
some day equipped with all the neces- | 
sary appliances which will promote the | 
healthy exercises of the children. 1! 


ment of Ladie 





144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
s’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢c per pair. 
These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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National Convention in Chicago, February, 1907. 





Vermont W. 8S. A., annual meeting, at Brattleboro, June 6 and 7. 





Ohio W. S. A., annual meeting, at Toledo, first week in October. 





Mrs. Biggers, president of the Oklahoma and Indian Territorial Associa- 
tion, secured a place for Dr. Woods on the program of the G. A. R. reunion, 
to be held in Oklahoma City, May 16. 





Hall and Mrs. George Wheat. 


The West Virginia Federation of Labor, at its recent State Convention at 
Wheeling, adopted resolutions endorsing woman suffrage, 
with a request of the West Virginia W. S. A., presented by Mrs. M. Anna 


in accordance 





At its annual State Convention in 
following resolutions: 


women.” 


the Declaration of Independence and 


Delaware, the G. A. R. adopted the 


“The G. A. R. affirms its loyalty to the principles of 


demands that they be applied to 





Knowles, of San Jose, Cal., 
from the Stanford University. 
time for suffrage work.” 
questions for Christian people. 
Headquarters. 


The 


Because of the earthquake, our Chairman of Church Work, Miss Antoinette 
graduated four weeks ahead of scheduled time 
Miss Knowles writes: 
She has prepared an excellent leaflet, embodying 


“I therefore have more 


leaflet will soon be published from 





Send 10 cents to Headquarters for copy of the Baltimore Minutes. 





The Susan B. Anthony 
quarters for a copy. 


booklet is now ready. 


Send 25 cents to Head- 





See adertisements of the History of Woman Suffrage and the Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony in another column, 





ber of the National Association. 
friend, Dr. Henry Dickson Bruns, of 
prior claim on suffrage, as Dr. 
father.” 


Miss Henrietta Dickson of Baltimore has just enrolled herself as a mem- 
Miss Dickson is a relative of our good 


New Orleans, but writes: “I have a 


Elizabeth Blackwell first studied with my 





Mrs. Lucretia L. 


suffrage doctrine. 


Blankenburg attended the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections in Philadelphia as a fraternal delegate from the N. A. 
W. S. A. Mrs. Blankenburg found many suffragists in attendance and re- 
ports that Mrs. Florence Kelley’s address on child labor abounded in woman 





to them today (April 27). 


to print it with the union label. 
edited. 


the meeting in Copenhagen.” 


NATIONAL OREGON NOTES. 





Miss Chase, under date of April 30, 


writes: “I have had fine meetings. lL 
spoke in four places in Hood River 
Valley. Am sure we shall sweep this 
county. In one place only about a 


dozen were out because of the storm, 
but five were from Suffrage States and 
they will set the ball rolling. I was 
delighted with the meeting at Latou- 
rell Falls, a farming community. <A 
good audience and a lively, happy 
time.” 

Dr. Annice F. Jeffreys writes on 
May 6: “Am very hopeful and believe 
we are going to win out with a good 
majority. I am using every spare mo- 
ment in sending out personal letters 
to my acquaintances all over the State, 
and have received but two letters in 
all from men who refuse to vote for 
the amendment. I have set my mark 
at 1,000 letters. Mr. Myers has been 
in San Francisco ever since the earth- 
quake. He is doing good work .there, 
sending home Oregon people who were 
living in San Francisco. I shall’ be 
glad when he gets back.” 

Miss Gordon says: “We sha: Tl be glad 
when Mr. Myers returns. He is so 
practical.” Mr. Myers is Governor 
Chamberlain’s official representative 
in Oregon; two other good friends are 
in San Francisco engaged in relief 
work, also Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Mac- 
Rae. Mr. MacRae will be pleasantly 
remembered by many suffragists for 
the able manner in which he handled 
our Washington Conventions some 
years ago for the Washington Times, 
and Mrs. MacRae reported the Port- 
land Convention for the Oregonian last 
summer. Miss Gordon says, “Every- 
body says we are going to carry the 
amendment. If we can clinch with 
the postage campaign we will have 
done all we can.” The ‘postage cam- 
paign” to which Miss Gordon refers 











|needs an explanation. The organized 
|“*Antis”’ are employing the closing 
|days of the campaign in sending liter- 
j}ature to voters in the State. After 
| ‘onsultation with a committee of rep- 
| resentative Oregon men, our workers 
jhave decided that we must reach ey- 
j}ery voter with a piece of our litera- 
jture. AH interested agree that such 
| literature must go under a two-cent 
| stamp : and about $3,000 will be required 
for this purpose. The National vice- 


prepare a German essay for four weeks from today. 
origin of the suffrage movement and the formation, under its auspices, of 
the International Council of Women in the United States in 1888. 
put some pretty straight suffrage doctrine into these two texts. 
reading today the Woman’s Journal of April 7 and 14. 
The Journal is certainly bright and well 
I have written Mrs. Catt that I am now ready to take up for the 
International W. S. A. whatever work may be appointed for me to do at 


The following, from a personal lctter from Rachel Foster Avery, who is 
at Hildesheim, Germany, will be of interest: 
the meeting of a German society of women of Hildesheim. 
second meeting. At the first one, five weeks ago, they asked me to speak 
I could not-do it until May, and now I must 


“I am going at six o’clock to 
It will be my 


I shall give them the 


I can 
I have been 
It is a good move 





ey and treasurer, the only offi- 
cers not in the field in Oregon, have 
issued a letter to friends calling upon 
them to provide this last $3,000. Every 
reader of this column who can spare 
an additional contribution, even 25 
cents, is invited to send it promptly to 
the treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
at Warren, O. 

After the letter above referred to 
was framed, a copy of a letter now be- 
ing circulated in Oregon has been sent 
to Headquarters. This is so obviously 
inspired by “big business” interests 
that one cannot but tremble for the 
future of our cherished institutions 
when women, whether ignorantly or 
knowingly, lend themselves to the 
schemes of the enemies of representa- 
tive government. 

Mrs. Harford writes, May 7, “Last 
night I rode after the 2 o’clock meet- 
ing in a school house, to a new grange 
hall, just enclosed, boards across tres- 
tles for seats; no fire; two fairly good 
hanging lamps; not a chair or table 
for the speaker; not even a box to lay 
a paper on. I had ridden ten miles 
over the mountains before the first 
meeting; then three or four to this 
second one. These are strenuous days 
with the speakers, especially those de- 
tailed to the Coast counties, for they 
are so mountainous. But we are mak- 
ing sentiment. There are country tel- 
ephone lines, and they have advertised 
me well. In one place, where we had 
sixty people in the audience, two-thirds 
of them voters, light was furnished 
by barn lanterns. It was a responsive 
audience. From day to day I have 
gone thus, by buggy, farm wagon, 
buckboard, row boat, steamboat, gaso- 
line launch, up rivers, across bays, 
afoot over mountain trails. Ey ery dol- 
lar counts in the work we are doing. 
We are confident of victory. The Eas- 
tern women are doing an immense 
work.” 





Three hundred taxpayers, including 
many of the financial and social lead- 
ers of Portland, Ore., have united in 
petitioning Mrs. L. W. Sitton to be- 
come a candidate for re-election as a 
director of the school board in Dis- 
trict No. 1. The petition refers to Mrs. 
Sitton’s meritorious record as director. 
Mrs, Sitton has replied to the peti- 
tioners, expressing her appreciation 





and announcing her candidacy. 
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